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'PROSE" OR "POETRY" FIRST? 1 



By Wai/ter A. Edwards 
Los Angeles High School 



The question of what to read first in the way of connected 
discourse is probably the question of today in classical circles. 
For years the canonical authors in this country were Caesar and 
Xenophon. Then the young folk and part of the teachers went 
on a strike : most of the former dropping Latin after their intro- 
duction to Caesar, if not before ; and seventy-five percent of the 
latter who replied to our questionnaire of a year ago being eager 
to find a substitute. A large proportion of these rebels propose 
trying some "made Latin" as a preliminary to the reading of a 
classical author. I take it that they do so in sheer despair of 
finding a suitable text ; for one in his senses would hardly prefer 
"made Latin" to the real thing. 

It is, therefore, the purpose of the writer to offer Homer's Iliad 
in Greek and Ovid's Metamorphoses in Latin as suitable authors 
for introduction to their respective literatures. 

This proposal raises the whole question of "poetry" versus 
"prose" as the first connected discourse read. In the discussion 
I shall, to quote Socrates, rely not on theory but on facts ; hence 
I shall begin with a brief survey of my experience with the Iliad 
as a substitute for the Anabasis. The experiment has covered a 
period of four years : one in high school, three in college. The 
high school students had all had at least a year of Latin ; nearly 
half of the college students had had practically no Latin. 

I conduct the course somewhat as follows: I spend two to 
three weeks on the alphabet, accents, declensions, and the active 
and middle indicative of the verb. I use White's First Greek 
Book. The class then begins the first book of the Iliad. I choose 

1 Read at the meeting of the Classical Associations of the Pacific States, 
Southern Section, April, 1922. 
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the Iliad because Homer is a name to conjur by, and the first book 
because every line is worth while. For several weeks the text is 
done at sight; care is taken to give the class nothing for which 
it is not ready. Gradually a few lines are assigned in addition 
to the work done at sight. By Christmas ten lines or more are 
the daily stint ; this becomes twenty lines by Easter. By the end 
of the year the class will have read over and over again all the 
first book; the Ther sites incident in the second; Helen on the 
walls in the third ; the parting of Hector and Andromache in the 
sixth; the death of Hector in the twenty-second; and the ran- 
soming of his body in the twenty-third : about two thousand lines 
in all. The high school class will do about half of this amount. 

Along with the text go daily lessons in White. By the end of 
the year the college classes will finish the book, including the 
mastery of the principal parts of one hundred irregular verbs. 
There is no need of telling successful teachers how to handle the 
beginning book ; suffice it to say that I insist upon the observance 
of the ordinary rules for accent. 

In Homer for the first semester every word as it comes up is 
treated etymologically for its cognates and derivatives. The 
second semester I assign about five hundred of our most impor- 
tant Greek derivatives for mastery. The Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary, Clarendon Press, Oxford, is a "Vade mecum" in this 
phase of our study. 

With this brief survey we may now proceed to the pros and 
cons of the question. I find the latter well and fairly put forth 
in Professor Robbins' review of Professor Pharr's book in the 
Classical Journal of April, 1921. Professor Robbins discusses 
the question of prose versus poetry under the heads: relative 
interest; relative difficulty, in vocabulary and in forms; and as 
a preparation for reading prose. 

He acknowledges that Homer is more interesting than most 
prose writers, especially if read in small assignments. The same 
may be said of Ovid if the investigations of Professor Lane 
Cooper and the testimony of students in great numbers can be 
taken as a criterion. This concession of Professor Robbins' is 
very significant; the truth is that Homer, and Ovid, too, teach 
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themselves. The teacher is thus relieved of the enormous drain 
on her vitality that is required to make such an author as Caesar 
go. Psychology also is involved. Love of stories comes early; 
that of history, later. As a devotee of Caesar I would postpone 
his study until the student has arrived at the historical age. 

As to relative difficulty, Professor Robbins and others argue 
that the vocabulary of Homer, or of Ovid, is much more com- 
prehensive, therefore more difficult. My experience shows that 
there is little to this objection. Homer and Ovid are so much 
more psychologically suited to young students and are so much 
freer from difficulties in sentence structure than ordinary prose 
that much time is left for the proper approach to a real mastery 
of vocabulary. Most students, if left to themselves, learn words 
by rote, not by root. My experience with Caesar in the second 
year of the high school is that the energies of the class are so 
absorbed with sentence difficulties that only a cursory attention 
may be given to acquiring words through etymology. Homer 
and Ovid are so easy that time can be taken for finding a cognate 
or a derivative for practically every word. If this is done for a 
semester, there will be, if I may cite what the farmer said about 
the giraffe, no such beast as "vocabulary difficulty." 

The relative ease of Homer and Ovid as compared with the 
canonical prose also leaves time and energy for clinching word 
mastery by repeated reviews of the text. For days or weeks the 
review should begin at the beginning of the book, or story. A 
class so conducted soon rejoices when in review it can read two 
to three hundred lines in thirty to forty minutes and that it is 
emancipated from the tyranny of the dictionary. I am bold to 
say, therefore, that the vocabulary argument makes for rather 
than against "poetry first." 

Professor Robbins also feels that the poetical forms may cause 
trouble. This objection obviously applies more to Homer than 
to Ovid. After years of trial I find nothing to the objection. I 
agree entirely with Professor Pharr that it is easier to learn the 
forms historically than to memorize them outright. Here again 
psychology comes into play. What might be the result if one 
followed Professor Pharr's method of preparing for Homer just 
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as the old books did for Xenophon I cannot say, but I can vouch 
for the truth of the following conclusion : Start a class in some 
well organized beginning book; when forms first appear, give 
the Homeric; do all the exercises, both Greek and English; 
have written work every day, particularly on the board; do this 
and you will find the Homeric forms gradually displaced in the 
consciousness of the pupil without materially interfering, how- 
ever, with his recognition of those forms in the text of Homer. 
After the tenth week rarely do I find a student using a Homeric 
form in his exercises. This result comes naturally with practic- 
ally no insistence on the part of the instructor. I can also say 
this, that a class taught as above outlined has not a moiety of the 
difficulty in passing from Homer to Attic prose that classes have 
in reversing the process. 

Professor Robbins says little about the difficulty that is said 
to arise in the early use of poetry from the fact that the poetic 
order is freer. I regard this characteristic of poetry as being not 
only not an objection to the use of poetry before prose but a 
positive reason for doing so. If I have observed correctly, one 
of the chief troubles with the average student brought up on 
prose is that he is mechanical in his approach to translation; he 
lacks the power of visualization. He cannot use the context in 
checking up on his results ; hence with the greatest sang-froid he 
will have Caesar march twice as far as from here to the moon in 
seven days. Prose like the Gallic War and the Anabasis is far 
less stimulating to the imagination than Homer and Ovid. It is 
also so much more complicated in sentence structure that the 
members of the class, entangled in a labyrinth of clauses, parti- 
ciples, and infinitives, cannot react to what stimulation there is; 
hence the student brought up on prose is like the man from 
Missouri — he must be shown ; whereas the one reared on 
Homer or Ovid with the opportunities for sight-reading, review, 
and etymology that go with the less complex structure of these 
poets adjusts himself much more readily to the facts needed for 
arriving at a correct translation. The fledgling has found that 
he has wings and he is eager to use them. 
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The last objection made to the use of poetry before prose is 
that the transition from the one to the other is difficult to make. 
My experience leads me to the conclusion that there is little in 
this point. The greater grasp of vocabulary, the freer approach 
to translation, the greater power of visualization gained through 
such authors as Homer enable the student, as far as I have ob- 
served, to cope with the difficulties of Plato no less readily than 
those who have been trained in the traditional way. 

And what about the reverse ! the passage from prose to poetry ! 
When I think of the hours that a graduate of Caesar and Cicero 
or of Xenophon has to put on the first ten lines of Vergil or of 
Homer, I am inclined to smile at the charge that poetry is a poor 
preparation for prose. Besides, I wonder if the objector to 
"poetry first" has ever noticed that the child and the race come 
to prose through verse : witness Mother Goose rhymes, Cinder- 
ella, Pied Piper; Homer, Plautus, Song of Roland, Beowulf, 
and the Niebelungenlied. The student of biology teaches us that 
the child in its growth goes through the various stages of the 
evolution of the race. Why not apply the findings of science to 
our pedagogy ? 

In conclusion, if anyone says to you that he is opposed to 
poetry before prose because the vocabulary of the former is 
harder, because poetry is harder to translate, and because it forms 
a poor approach to prose, will you not put to him the question 
that Benjamin Franklin is said to have put to his French friends 
who referred to him the problem in physics why a tub of water 
of a given weight would weigh no more if a fish were put in it. 
"Gentlemen," he said, "have you tried it?" Try such stories 
from Ovid as Midas, Philemon and Baucis, and Atalanta's Race. 
At first do everything at sight, having the class study put on 
derivatives and review work, both oral and written. Omit an 
occasional difficult sentence. Review the translation much and 
often. Teach a literary appreciation of the stories. Try this for 
several years and see if you will not save a large proportion of 
the eighty-five percent of Latin students who never go beyond 
the second year. 



